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BLACK AND BLUE JOURNALISM. 


UR New York correspondent says ( Aug. 

15), “ The morning papers are filled with 
doleful news of Wall-street defalcations and a 
probable financial panic, railroad disasters, so- 
cial infidelity and corruption, the probable 
failure of the Atlantic cable, and the steady 
westward march of death and the cholera.” 

Indeed the world, as seen through the pa- 
pers of late, has had a decidedly speckled look, 
the black spots, under the reporters’ sensation 
brush, quite predominating over the white 
ones. If these gentlemen continue to im- 
prove in their art of producing Salvator Rosa 
effects by deepening with indigo and charcoal 
every little blue streak or dark shadow, it will 
net be hard to imagine ere long that we are 
getting back to the confines of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the “ cities of the plain.” It 
would be scarcely out of keeping with the re- 
cent style of high-seasoned writing if some en- 
terprising itemizer should announce in ex- 
panded capitals that the sulphureous shower 
had already begun. 

We think that a cool view will correct some 
of the dismal coloring which is thus given to 
the times. The fact is, that the sudden tran- 
sitions of society from peace to war and from 
war to peace, and the excitements of new 
modes of money-making in the oil, mining, 
and shoddy lines of the last few years, have de- 
veloped a ferment which has thrown to the sur- 
face a certain amount of latent rascality and 
moral worthlessness that manifest themselves in 
extraordinary crimes. But it is a cutaneous 
affair, not deep nor lasting. We are not go- 
ing back to Sodom and Gomorrah. Wall- 
street is not the whole country. And we think, 
on the whole, that the disease of the times is 
not so much in the country as it is in the New 
York journalists. The reporters, poor fellows, 
now that the closing of the war has curtailed 
the scope of their labors, find it difficult to 
bring themselves and the public appetite for 
exciting news down to the peace footing. A 
sensation must be had; and lacking a battle 
to work up for the purpose, the next best thing 
is a first-class murder. If Grant and Lee 
have subsided into privacy, there are Stale and 





Muggins who had a knock-down on the wharf, 


If no city has been evacuated and burnt, there 
is a runaway bank-clerk. If there is no State in 
rebellion to make a noise about, we must fall 
back on the last fashionable elopement, a rape, 
a railway accident, or the cholera, and make 
the most of them. 


Now these incidents, like a felon or a ring- 
worm on the finger are bad enough, but they 
need not be exaggerated so as to make one 
think the sore covers the whole body. On the 
other hand alittle faith, a little thankfulness 
and ingenuity, will bring out the bright fea- 
tures of the times so as to reduce this surface 
crime to a matter of comparatively small ac- 
count. We call for a new school of reporters 
who shall at least offset every dark piece of 
work with a chapter of good news. There 
is chance enough for this, and if we must have 
the sensation style, why not try the effect of 
capitals and exclamation points on the world 
of happiness and beauty that is all around us, 
as well as that of crime and horror? Head 
your columns, for instance, with such facts as 
these: Returning Peace! Unexampled Emi- 
gration! Settlement of the Country! Im- 
proved condition of the poor! Golden Har- 
vests! Manufacturing Prosperity! Labor- 
Saving Inventions! Free Education! Re- 
publicanism in the Ascendant! Popular 
Recognition of Divine Providence! Advanc- 
ing Unity! Prospects of a Free Press! 
Dawn of Communism! Success of Free Cri- 
ticism! Men, Women and Children, Good 
and Happy! Sin, Sickness and Death to flee 
away! Christ, the Coming Man! &c., &c. 
If we look at what is good and beautiful, at 
the improvement that exists and is advancing, 
what becomes of your little isolated accidents 
and immoralities? They are but flea-bites. 
The way to invite good is to believe in it and 
notice it. In spite of dismal journalism let us 
be disciples of joy ; let us welcome the splen- 
did sun-burst that already colors the horizon 
of the future. 


MERCANTILE INTEGRITY. 


HE Pheenix Bank, of New York, has lost 

$300,000 by the dishonesty of one of its 
officers. The Tribune makes this the text of 
a discourse to the banks and other moneyed 
institutions, in which it urges the inexpediency 
of trusting to human nature in matters where 
money is concerned. It is well enough in 
most relations ( we are told) to be easy and 
unsuspecting toward our fellows; but when 
from any cause they have to handle our purse- 
strings, let us by all means contrive to secure 
ourselves so that they cannot do any damage 
if they would, We are all so liable to yield 





to pecuniary temptation, that even those who 
are fortified with the best intentions may at 
any time fail under trial. ‘ Confidence and 
harmony,” says the writer in the Tribune, 
are pleasant, and a spirit of love is as com- 
mendable in banks as in the family circle. 
But we have all learned the axiom that busi- 
ness is business, and that, in managing the 
business of a bank or any establishment, fig- 
ures of arithmetic are wanted, and not senti- 
ment and figures of speech. . . . People who 
have money to deposit would like to have it so 
managed that it will be impossible for any 
teller to take a dollar from the cash accounts 
without its being detected in a day. If this 
system does not exist—if our banks are so 
little masters of their business and the funds 
intrusted to them that their security of pos- 
session depends upon the adroitness and hon- 
esty of a clerk—then we advise the appoint- 
ment of a commission to look into the science 
of banking and reform it.” 

Confidence and harmony, then, are very 
good social qualities, and generally desirable ; 
but in financial circles, a general distrust is 
the prime virtue and desideratum, We are 
to secure ourselves against possible dishonesty 
by @ mutual suspicion all round. We are to 
have a system of checks and counter-checks, 
by means of which, if a clerk abstracts a dol- 
lar from the treasury, he willbe detected and 
exposed. But who is to detect and expose 
him? Some of his superior officers, of course. 
And then who is to vouch for their honesty ? 
To a certain extent they hold one another in 
check ; but beyond this, very much depends 
on their individual integrity. In fact the whole 
mercantile and banking system is founded on 
confidence ; and as long as men are liable to 
be dishonest and untrustworthy, so long will 
there be risk in the transaction of business, no 
matter what safeguards are adopted. There 
are always opportunities for an unprincipled- 
official to cheat his employers and the public ; 
and the establishment of a general system of 
mutual distrust will but slightly mend the 
matter, 

The truth is, the only sure way to provide 
against losses by dishonesty and unfaithfulness 
is to employ none but good men—men whose 
characters are beyond temptation—and then 
trust them implicitly. Confidence and trust 
are as valuable in matters purely financial and 
monetary, as in the domestic circle. The 
golden rule is not less sound as a business 
principle, than as a moral and social obliga- 
tion, ‘People who have money to deposit,” 
says the Tribune,“ would like to have it so 
managed that it will be impossible for any 
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teller to take a dollar from the cash accounts 
without its being detected in a day.” But 
people who have money to deposit would like 
it still better if they could know that the af- 
fairs of a bank were in the hands of righteous, 
disinterested, and unselfish men. We think 
this would be a stronger recommendation of a 
moneyed institution than any protective ar- 
rangement, however sagacious. In a society 
such as we see around us, where each individ- 
ual is striving with all his power to build up 
for himself an independent interest, it is no 
doubt extremely difficult to find men who are 
thus entirely trustworthy. But in the school 
of finance which we foresee is destined to come 
into competition with Wall-st. and Exchange 
Place, individual integrity and love of 
righteousness will take the place of bolts and 
bars, and our trust will be in men, rather than 
in systems of prevention or detection. 
C. 8. J. 


From The Trapper’s Guide. 
AN EVENING WITH AN OLD TRAPPER. 
BY W. A. HINDS. 
CANNOT say with the old song— 
“ A life in the woods for me ;” 

but still, of all story-tellers give me those who 
have spent the greater portion of their lives in 
hunting, fishing, and trapping ; who have lived 
for weeks on wild game; who have tramped 
alone for months through the forests; who have 
camped on green boughs, or kept themselves 
comfortable in deer-skins when the thermom- 
eter was far below zero. Such men inspire me 
with a degree of respect like that entertained 
for all whose lives have been heroic. Soldiers 
of the woods, they have often endured hard- 
ships superior to those who have carried the 
knapsack in the open field. Though in many 
instances unfamiliar with books, they yet have a 
power of graphic and forcible description, sel- 
dom possessed by those who have made lan- 
guage their study. After conversing with them 
an hour, one feels as though he had himself en- 
countered the bear and the panther, and been 
successful in hunting the otter and mink. 

It would be difficult to find, at least in the 
Eastern and Middle States, a better represen- 
tative of this class than Mr. Joun Hercurns, 
now a resident of Manlius, N. Y. 


Born ia Portland, Somerset County, Maine, 
November 16, 1801, he is consequently nearly 
sixty-four years of age; but he is still ‘‘ eager for 
the chase,” and is at the present time planning 
a trapping expedition into Canada for the com- 
ing autumn. For more than half a century he 
has spent a portion of each year in trapping and 
hunting. In his tenth year he caught and shot 
seventy-three squirrels, six blue-jays, one mink, 
one weasel, and six partridges. When fourteen 
years of age, he caught a bear which had killed 
a cow in the neighborhood where he lived in 
Maine; and he estimates the number of ani- 
mals which he has caught in traps, or otherwise 
destroyed, as follows: 100 moose; 1000 deer; 
10 caribou; 100 bears; 50 wolves; 500 foxes; 
100 raccoons ; 25 wild-cats; 100 lynx; 150 ot- 
ter; 600 beaver; 400 fishers; minks and mar- 
tens by the thousands; muskrats by the tens of 
thousands. 

After reading the above list no one will doubt 
his skill and wisdom in wooderaft, or question 





the probability of the adventures he relates. 
He is always ready to communicate to others 
what he has learned in his long life in the 
woods; and he takes the same pleasure in re- 
counting his adventures that the scar-worn sol- 
dier takes in telling of battles, sieges and mar- 
ches. On meeting Mr. Hutchins afew evenings 
since, in company with his son, I interrogated 
him in true Yankee style as follows: 

“In what part of the country have you trapped 
and hunted ?” 

“Mostly in Maine, Lower Canada, New, 
Brunswick and New York, but some in Vermont 
and Michigan.” 

“ At what seasons of the year do you gener- 
ally trap ?” 

“JT generally commence -about the Ist of 
November, and trap till the Ist of April. 
There is no certainty of securing prime fur be- 
fore the 1st of November, and but few kinds 
are good after the Ist of April. The three 
kinds, beaver, otter and muskrat, are however 
good till the 1st of May, and the fur of the ot- 
ter is good even as late in the season as June.” 

“ Do you generally go alone, or with com- 
panions ?” 

“Thave trapped alone about one fourth of 
the time. It is generally more pleasant, but 
less profitable, to have companions. When 
game is plenty it answers well to have partners, 
but 1 would recommend never to have more 
than two, and think it nearly always better to 
have only one companion.” 

“How many animals have you generally 
taken on a winter’s trip?” 


“ That depends, of course, entirely upon my 
fortune in securing good trapping-ground. My 
son Samuel and I trapped one season in Canada, 
and caught one hundred and fifty beaver; and 
the furs of other animals which we caught at the 
same time, would bring as much money as that 
of the beaver. The best specimen of luck I 
ever had was in setting twenty-seven traps, and 
finding a mink, fisher or martin in twenty-five 
of them. That was on my second trip to Canada.” 

“How much money did you generally 
make ?” 

“ That is another difficult question. 
made from $5 to $75 a month.” 

“Well, then, how much did you make in 
your best trip ?” 

“The best trip I ever made was forty years 
ago. I went out on Dead river in the state of 
Maine. I was absent from home just one month 
—started December 3d and returned January 
3d ;—sold my fur for ninety-seven dollars; and 
fur was then very cheap, The same fur would 
now bring several hundred dollars. Two of us 
have often made $100 a month, or $50 apiece.” 

“ What do you take for an outfit ?” 

“ A double-barreled gun; a hatchet; (I used to 
carry an ax, but now prefer the hatchet); a 
butcher-knife ; a pocket-knife; a camp-kettle 
holding about six quarts; afrying pan; a pint 
dipper or cup, and a spoon. I go lightly clad— 
never taking an overcoat, and only a single 
woolen blanket. For a winter’s campaign I 
take 40 Ibs. flour, 10 Ibs. pork, 6 qts. beans, 5 
Ibs. sugar, and 1 Ib. tea. The two last items 
might be dispensed with. I have lived a week 
at a time in the woods, eating nothing but 
moose-meat ; and Reuben Howard, a trapper 
from Connecticut, says he has lived two months 
at a time on deer’s-meat alone.” 


I have 





‘ond long trapping-expedition. 


“If you were starting now, would’nt you 
take some little conveniences for cooking and 
camping, besides those you have mentioned ?” 

“No; the longer one lives the life of a hun- 
ter and trapper, the better he learns to get along 
with few conveniences, and the more desirous 
he becomes of avoiding luggage.” 

“ How many traps do you take along ?” 

‘¢ When I first went trapping I thought six or 
eight traps enough; but steel-traps are so much 
better, and more easily tended than wooden 
traps and dead-falls, that I now take 100 musk- 
rat or mink traps—sometimes even 150—be- 
sides a few otter traps, and if I am going into a 
beaver country, a dozen beaver traps.” 

“ But you can’t take all these into the woods 
at once ?” 

“No; I first select my trapping-gronnd, and 
then ‘make a line,’ as trappers say ; i. e., carry 
into the woods three or four back-loads of traps, 
and deposit them in safe places along the line 
on which I intend to trap, which sometimes ex- 
tends from twenty to forty miles, from one 
stream to another, or from one lake to another.” 

“How many traps can one man tend ?” 

“That depends of course upon circumstances. 
Where game is plenty, 50 traps will keep you 
skinning and stretching; but in other places 
you might tend 150 or even 200 traps.” 

“How did you camp at night ?” 

“There is a good deal to be learned about 
camping out. When I go into the woods to trap 
for any length of time [ generally build a home- 
shanty of logs or bark. If I want to build one 
which will last three or four years, I make it of 
logs, notching or dovetailing the ends, and lay- 
ing them up in block-house style, filling the 
cracks with moss, and making a roof of split 
cedar or bark. Sometimes I make a shanty by 
simply driving down two crotched sticks, plac- 
ing a pole on them, and sticking down poles all 
around excepting in front, and covering them all 
over with spruce bark. When near the home- 
shanty I sleep there of course, but at other 
times I have no covering excepting a single 
blanket. I find a big log, and make my bed of 
boughs on that side of it least exposed to the 
wind. If the snow is deep, I select my camp- 
ing-place on the hill-side, digging down to the 
ground to make a fire, and sleeping myself on 
the snow below, so that the blaze of the fire 
will shine directly upon me, When traveling 
by water 1 draw the boat on to the bank at 
night, partly turn it up, and sleep under it, 
building a fire a few feet distant in front. I 
generally have slept very soundly in the woods,” 


“T have kept you answering questions a long 
time; but I shall not leave fully satisfied unless 
you will give me an account of some interesting 
adventures, of which you must have had many 
in your half-century’s hunting and trapping.” 

“My experiences have not been so thrilling 
as those related in many books; besides, I am 
a poor hand to tell stories.” 

“Tell him, father, how you once nearly froze 
to death,” said his son John, always pleased to 
hear his father repeat his adventures.” 

“Well, then,” replied Mr. Hutchins, who 
only waited for a little urging, “1 will tell you 
of my 

ADVENTURE ON THE DEAD RIVER. 

“Tp must have taken place nearly 40 years 
ago in the State of Maine. It was on my sec- 
I went into the 
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woods with one Capt. John Churchill—a great 
trapper and hunter. After we had killed nine 
moose, we concluded that one of us had better 
return home and notify our friends and neigh- 
bors that they could have plenty of moose 
meat by coming into the woods after it. And 
so I started home for that purpose. We were 
then on the head-waters of the Androscoggin, 
about thirty miles from the head-waters of the 
Dead river, where our home-shanty was. The 
plan was for me to follow our line of traps, 
taking along what fur I found, and skinning and 
stretching it at the home shanty, where I was to 
remain the first night. But instead of doing 
so, | thought on reaching the shanty, as the sun 
was still an hour and a half high, that | would 
leave the fur for Churchill to skin, and go on 
several miles further. It was fifteen miles 
down the Dead river to Folsom’s house, but I 
thought I could go about half way, to the place 
where Captain Churchill and I had camped, 
when we went into the woods. Sol tramped 
on. It was one of the cold, sharp, biting days 
in February, and the wind blew anc the snow 
flew awfully. I got to the shanty about dark, 
and carefully collected a pile of dry sticks for 
kindling, spread my blanket in the corner, and 
prepared to have a comfortable night of it. 
Then I went tomy knapsack to get my flint 
and steel to light my fire with, but they were 
missing. I searched every corner in vain, and 
finally concluded that | had left them back in 
camp. By this time it was dark, and piercing 
cold, and I hardly knew what todo. It was too 
late te think of returning to the camp, and I knew 
I should freeze to death if I remained where | 
was. So, after thinking it all over, I concluded 
to go on to Folsom’s. 1 thought if I could get 
to the river, the ice would be strong enough to 
hold me, and it would be easier traveling, and 
a straight road. 

“Well, I took my knapsack and started. It 
wasn’t a great way to the river, and 1 soon got 
there and slid down the bank on to the ice. 
But the ice, it seems, wasn’t as strong as I had 
calculated, and so, instead of landing on solid 
bottom, I went straight through. I went in up 
to my neck, and saved myself by catching hold 
of an alder; but my knapsack, with my hatchet, 
snow-shoes, and twenty pounds of moose tallow, 
went to the bottom. I fished it up, though, 
with a hooked stick, and went on; but before I 
had gone twenty rods, my clothes were frozen 
stiff. I kept on for some distance further down 
stream, to where the river was not so rapid, and 
concluded to try the ice again. But | had no 
better luck than before. The ice gave way, and 
inI went again, just asI did before. I felt 
pretty bad, I can tell you, about that time; but 
1 managed to get out and go on again. The 
walking was so hard that I couldn’t help trying 
the ice once more. 1 ought to have known bet- 
ter, or at least taken better care, after getting 
in twice, but somehow I didn’t. J slid down 
on to the ice, and in an instant found myself in 
a little worse situation than I had been before. 
The ice was nearly, but not quite thick enough to 
bear me; and I was so far from shore this time 
that I could not pull myself out. I floundered 
about among the broken ice and water for quite 
a little while; lost my knapsack; but finally 
managed to swim ashore—not in very good 
trim for travel either, for the ice, which had 





frozen on my clothes during my three duckings, 
made them very stiff and heavy. 

“In spite of all this 1 managed to get to Fol- 
som’s; but here I had another disappointment. 
No one was there, and the fire was all out. Of 
course I could not stop, in the condition I was 
in, as | should have frozen to death in half an 
hour. The nearest house was at Reed’s, fifteen 
miles further down the river, and there was no 
other way for me but to get there as soon as 
possible. 

“So I started down the river for Reed’s. It 
was eleven or twelve o’clock at night, and I had 
a pretty hard time of it, but got there at last. 
Reed’s house is on a hill; and when I got to 
the foot of that great hill I could n’t walk up it 
to save my life; 1 had to crawl up on my hands 
and knees. Finally 1 got to the house and rap- 
ped at the door, and Reed came and opened it. 
1 suppose | did look rather forlorn; at any rate, 
he seemed almost frightened at first. “For 
God’s sake, Hutchins, is this you?—were the 
first words he said. I explained my circum- 
stances to him, and he took me into the house, 
built up a big fire, and thawed me out, and then 
put me to bed, where I slept till the next day at 
noon, and then got up, feeling as well as usual, 
only a little stiff. 

“Tt was thirty miles from the place on the 
Androscoggin where I first started, to our 
camp ; fifteen miles from there to Folsom’s; 
and fifteen miles from Folsom’s to Reed’s—in 
all sixty miles. I started from the Andros- 
coggin at eight o’clock in the morning, and got 
to Reed’s at half-past three the next morning, 
making the whole sixty miles in nineteen hours 
and a half. I think if] had allowed myself to 
be frightened or disheartened, [ should have 
gone under: but I kept up good heart, and 
came out all right.” 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 


v. 

AGNER is the great bone of contention 

in European musical circles. A sum- 
mary classification would divide all trans-atlan- 
tic musicians—-authors, composers, virtuosos 
and amateurs—into two great parties, the 
Wagner and the anti-Wagner. The warfare 
between these is unremitting, and is often 
prosecuted with great bitterness. 

Wagner is the apostle of a new gospel of 
music; and hence the opposition with which 
his efforts have been received. Beginning his 
career with a failure, and failing successively in 
repeated attempts to win the public approba- 


lutely false; and he maintains this in theory 
and practice in an entirely uncompromising 
manner. Wagner is an accomplished musical 
critic and writer, and his peculiarities have 
been amply defended and illustrated by his 
own pen. Add to this his thorough mastery of 
musical science, and his absolute command of 
the resources of an orchestra, and we are not 
surprised to find him growing in favor with 
connoisseurs of the ultra German school. 
Whether he will succeed in revolutionizing 
musical science, remains to be seen. We are 
snot over sanguine as to such a result, nor, to 
speak frankly, over anxious. We have listened 
to Wagner’s music with interest, and even with 
pleasure ; but with the secret wish that it may 
not become the prevailing style in this country. 
We apprehend no such danger at present, 
as the American popular taste is too strongly 
wedded to melody to tolerate an innovation 
which would destroy or at least very much 
diminish this great source of musical enjoy- 
ment. 

Wagner’s principal musical works, are, the 
operas of Rienzi, the Tannhiiuser, the Vaisseau 
Fantome, or Phantom Ship, which was a total 
failure, Lohengrin, and Tristan and the Nibelun- 
gen. None of these, except the Tannhiuser have 
been performed in this country. This opera is 
generally considered as Waguer’s representative 
work, although we believe the composer him- 
self gives the preference to another. 


Meyerseer is regarded by the chosen disci- 
ples of the German school as an apostate from 
the true faith. He began his musical career in 
Germany, but was seduced from his allegiance 
by the brilliancy of the Italian school, which 
had culminated under the influence of the 
splendid genius of Rossini. He subsequent- 
ly established his residence in Paris, where 
he lived at the time of his death, about a year 
since. His earlier works were not successful; and 
it was not until after repeated efforts that he 
produced those operas which make his name im- 
mortal. The chief of these are, Il Crociato, 
Robert le Diable, The Huguenots, The Prophet, 
Pierre le Grand, or L’étoile du Nord, and 
Dinorah or Le Pardon de Ploermel. At his 
de ath Meyerbeer left behind a nearly completed 
opera, called L’Africaine, which is said to fully 
sustain his reputation as a master. 

The success of Meyerbeer as a composer, is 
due more to the dramatic character of his 
operas, his skillful and elaborate orchestration, 
and the great care bestowed on stage treatment, 
than on the quality of the music. He abounds 





tion, he has at last, by dint of undaunted per- 
severance, and tireless energy, obtained rank 
and reputation among European composers. 
The great heresy of Wagner consists in the 
avoidance of regular melody, which he discards 
as puerile; and the substitution of broad gen- 
eralizations, in which light and shade inter- 
mingle, ponderous harmonies reverberate, and 
delicate rills of music trickle adown the sides of 
lofty mountains. Melody, according to Wag- 
ner, is a condition of immaturity; the musical 
taste which takes delight in it is childish and 
uncultivated; and when we rise into the do- 
main of high art and the loftiest culture, we 
pass from this narrow and limited sphere into a 
region of grander and more comprehensive 
thought. This doctrine he proclaims to be 
everlastingly true, and all other systems abso- 


in pomp and magnificence; his accompaniments 
are indicative of much study; his harmonies 
are sonorous and effective; all his accessories 
are perfect, and all that modern art and science 
can do is lavished upon his works. Our senses 
are so captivated by the splendor of this array, 
that we hardly dare to ask ourselves if the 
music is all that it should be. But if we try to 
analyze it—to grasp the salient melodies, and 
make them our own, we are disappointed. 
They seem forced and artificial—the product 
rather of intellectual study and labor, than of 
genuine musical inspiration. 

The earlier works of Meyerbeer were unsue- 
cessful; and it was not until after he had aban- 
doned Germany that his productions began to 
attract the public attention. We hardly know 





with what school to identify him. He certainly 
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is not German, and he is not distinctively Italian. 
He has more stateliness than the latter, and is 
less ponderous than the former, and yet lacks the 
sprightliness of the French school. He is not 
deficient in a certain majesty ; which at times 
towers nearly to the height of the sublime. 
But he cannot be considered as a great original 
composer. We rather think of him as the joint 
offspring of the German, French and Italian 
schools. He has characteristics common to all, 
but partakes of the extremes of neither. 

Meyerbeer represents brain in music rather 
than heart; intellect rather than feeling. His 
ideas are always clear and logical, never want- 
ing in careful adaptability, and never out of 
keeping with their surroundings, but they lack 
warmth. His music is not of that character 
which moves men to tears, and stimulates them 
to heroic endeavor. It flows smoothly over the 
surface, but never reaches the hidden depths.— 
We admire Meyerbeer, but our admiration is 
unmixed with sentiment; we respect him, but 
our regard is not mingled with love. He was 
a careful student, an indefatigable worker, a 
master of scenic representation, of dramatic effect 
and of the resources of musical science,—almost 
anything in fact, save an inspired musician. 

C. 8. 3. 


PAVEMENT PENCILINGS. 


Deer omcnscreng has grown to be an extensive 
and important feature in the mercantile world. 
I do not know exactly when or where the methods 
now so generally in use originated, but itis probable 
that they were the immediate result of the art of 
printing, and that the business of advertising has 
been increasing ever since the first newspaper was 
published. Within late years these methods have 
become pretty thoroughly developed, and their 
steady increase is sufficient proof that advertising is 
profitable. Men study how they may attract atten- 
tion and present their business in an interesting way. 
They become apt in the use of words. Thus, I see 
exposed in a shop window, a pair of shoes marked 
“Only $10.” Now ten dollars may be a very large 
price for the shoes, but this little word only would 
lead you to suppose that these shoes were selling for 
less money than other shoes of the same kind. 

All imaginable devices are invented to attract at- 
tention. In the city old men are employed to walk 
up and down the streets holding aloft placards on 
which advertisements are painted. On one of these 
Dr. Humphrey exhorts you to save your life by call- 
ing on him at once to have your consumption cured, 
while on another Dr. Briggs is anxious that you 
should have the benefit of his discovery of a sure 
cure for corns and bunions. Mr. J. Haven sends 
small boys in every direction, each with one of his 
patent mosquito-nets hanging over his head and 
shoulders, and a large card telling where these nets 
are to be had. I see other boys with strips of paper 
covered with dead flies, pinned on their backs, and a 
card announcing “The great ‘Catch ’em Alive.’ ” 
One Smith sends out an old man with a placard 
advertising his show-cards, and the ingenious artist 
who painted it, after putting the notice on one side 
of it, marked on the reverse, “ Don’t look on the 
other side,” thereby saving himself the labor of a 
repetition without in the least diminishing the 
chances of the advertisement being read. The man 
who stands on Broadway and holds in one hand a 
string of bright colored little balloons, holds in his 
other hand a “squeaker,” at the sounc of which 
people who are passing cannot refrain from looking 
around, whereupon he dances his little balloons up 
and down before their eyes and cries out “ Only 
twenty-five cents.” The proprietors of a lottery 
office hire a man to play on the piano just inside 
their door, to lure in customers. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the Patent-Medicine 
men advertise more extensively than any other peo- 
ple. Ihave heard of one firm who employed a man 





to write advertisements for them at an annual salary 
of $1500. The proprietors of “ Drake’s Plantation 
Bitters,” have been among the most extensive adver- 
tisers in this country. In addition to advertising 
liberally in all the leading newspapers in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, they employed men to travel 
along the various lines of railroad and paint on ev- 
ery prominent rock, fence and bridge, thus: “S.—T. 
1860.—X. Drake’s Plantation Bitters.” One of these 
men, after traveling in this way on foot from New 
York to Chicago with a bucket of paint and a brush, 
wrote back to his employers asking if he had not gone 
far enough west. ‘“ No,” was the answer, “ go to the 
Rocky Mountains.” So energetic were these men, that 
the letters, “S.—T.—1860.—X.” were thrust under 
the eye of every traveler, and in this way they cre- 
ated an immense trade in the “ Plantation Bitters.” 
One of these traveling painters one day visited the 
City of Churches, and as‘he walked along with his 
short ladder and bucket of paint, looking this way 
and that for a suitable wall. or fence, he spieda 
building on the front of which a broad white strip 
had been painted, preparatory to putting thereon 
the occupant’s business sign. An idea struck him. 
This was a capital background for his advertise- 
ment. So he planted his ladder against the building, 
and mounting, began: “ $.—T.—1860.—X. Draker’s 
PLANTATION Bit—” when he was interrupted by the 
voice of a man who just then appeared at the foot of 
the ladder, with, “ What are you doing there, sir?” 
“Only four more letters,” says the chap on the lad- 
der, imperturbably continuing “ERs.” After com- 
pleting this, he descended and informed the man 
waiting below, who was evidently in no very gentle 
mood, that a gentleman in the building had given 
him permission to paint up there. The other ran, 
furious, in at the door indicated, whereupon the ad- 
vertiser coolly shouldered his ladder, and taking his 
bucket of paint, went around the corner and was no 
more seen in those parts. F. W. 8. 
New York, Aug. 17th, 1865. 


THe MERIDEN LITERARY RECORDER comes to 
us enlarged and improved. It was a bold idea of its 
editor to make a literary paper at a village so far 
from what are considered the centers of polite learn- 
ing; but his tact and energy, we think, are meeting 
with encouraging success. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnEipA.—August 16.—The Community, during 
several years of enthusiasm for music, attained con- 
siderable development in that art. The culminating 
effort was reached perhaps two winters ago during 
the season of “‘ Free Concerts,” which were attended 
and enjoyed weekly by large audiences of our neigh- 
bors. Since then there has been a gradual decline of 
interest in the direction of music, and a tendency to 
intermit its practice. We have evidently been pre- 
paring for a transition to some other field of art or stu- 
dy. Whatisitto be? Mr. Noyes: “If you look 
back to the decline and fall of music among us, you 
will find that it was just coincident with the starting 
of the newseries of THE CrRCcULAR at Wallingford, 
and with the commencement of a new enthusiasm 
for writing. Iam therefore well persuaded that in- 
spiration and the providential intention are leading 
us into the transition from Music to LirERATURE. 
They are saying to us, ‘You have for the present 
won all the objects set before you in the first school, 
in the great lessons of musical art, and now, with 
the same enthusiasm you had for this, pass on to an- 
other department. Forget the things that are be- 
hind and reach forth to those which are before. 
Take up rhetoric, and see if you cannot produce as 
finished a band of good writers, as you have had 
orchestra of musicians.’ Let us now have a thorough 
study of the science and art of good writing, and 
all engage in it with the same enthusiasm that 
we did in music ; and let those who seem particularly 
called to the practice of writing have all the means 
that are requisite for studying the art. As the Com- 
munity were liberal in getting instruments for the 
musicians, let it be equally liberal in furnishing rhet- 
orics and means of study for the composers. I am 
well persuaded that we shall find inspiration has not 





forsaken us, but only changed its direction and sub- 
ject ; and that it is now inviting us to a far more 
useful development of art than we have had before. 
At the present time our province is good writing 
more than good music. With good music we charmed 
the country immediately about us, but with good 
writing we may charm the whole world.” 

A late No. of the WV. Y. Tribune contained an inter- 
esting article on this “ Remarkable Community”—in 
which the writer says, “They have a large number of 
visitors almost daily from all the States of the 
Union.” The Community have truly many visitors, 
ana the number increases yearly, but still the above 
remark may give an exaggerated impression. We 
have had in the course of the season visitors from 
the Eastern, Middle, Western and Southern States, 
but representatives from all these states do not arrive 
“almost daily.” Some days, during the pleasant 
months, our visitors may be counted by the score; 
on other days by the hundred; on holidays, as the 
4th of July, they have sometimes exceeded a 
thousand. A Register is kept in the Reception- 
Room, and a portion of those who call notice it, and 
record their names and places of residence. Not 
quite eight hundred registered their names during 
the month of July, and one hundred and eighty dur- 
ing the first four days of the present month. They 
hail from Maine, and from California; from Canada 
and from Texas; from England and from France; 
but of course the Northern States are best represen- 
ted, and New York best of all. For instance, since 
the first of the present month persons have call- 
ed on us from the following places in this State : 
Oneida, Oneida Castle, Vernon, Verona, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Durhamville, Rome, Utica, Granby, Mor- 
risville, New York City, Brooklyn, Westmoreland, 
Salisbury, Vernon Center, Delphi, Delta, Clinton, 
Elmira, Waterville, Lowell, Hamilton, Fayette, Bath, 
Chittenango, Scanandoah, Camden, Hudson, Hamp- 
ton, Fenner, Smyrna, Perryville, Onondaga Valley, 
Little Falls, Ilion, Augusta, Schenectady, Syracuse, 
Taberg, Munnsville, Oswego, Fulton, Stockbridge, 
Knoxboro. It would be difficult to classify the 
visitors. Quite a proportion appear to be thrifty 
farmers, manufacturers and tradesmen, who think 
this a pleasant place to spend a day of leisure. Our 
visitors are, almost without exception, well-be- 
haved, and many belong to the more intelligent and 
educated classes. Correspondents, editors, lec- 
turers, professors, and U.S. officers are abundant. 
The present season has brought us an unusual num- 
ber of ministers. On one day there were three here 
at the same time. Only a few days since, we wete 
favored with a call from one who is widely known 
as an eloquent and able preacher. On the same day 
there called a judge who has won almost a national 
reputation. 


It is often a matter of wonder to ourselyes that so 
many are attracted here, and find so much to inter- 
est them as to induce them to repeat their visits 
again and again. Our grounds are beautiful, but 
many country places can be found laid out with equal 
taste. Some of our buildings are good, but fine 
buildings are not rare; and here the additional at- 
tractions of costly furniture and tapestry are want- 
ing. We have good orchards and vineyards, but 
these are excelled at other places. Our workshops 
are large, but many cities have factories of double 
and even treble the size of ours. We have no splen- 
did equipages; there is nothing brilliant to be seen 
in the dress of our men, women or children. We 
are all workers, and most of us are too busy to give 
any attention to visitors. But still they come from 
all directions, and evidently do find matters of in- 
terest. Perhaps some find pleasure in viewing our 
grounds; others in listening to the music; others in 
visiting the workshops; others in our kitchen and 
laundry arrangements; others in farming and horti- 
cultural operations; others in noticing the short 
dress; others in our fruit dinners; others in noticing 
the general working of this new form of social life, 
Some come with honest motives of inquiry ; and per- 
haps many find edification in the Community nimbus 
or spiritual atmosphere surrounding us. But. we 
will not scrutinize too closely their reasons for com- 
ing. They are welcome. 
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GRAPES IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
; Oneida, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1865. 
Peres coming grape harvest at the Community 
promises to be unusually fine. Inasmuch as 
there is a great interest felt in this fruit, and es- 
pecially in the selection of the best varieties, I will 
speak of the present aspects of the crop, reserving 
the right to make a final report at the close of the 
harvest. In point of productiveness I will take the 
Concord for my standard number. 
Concord. No. 1.—Slightly affected with the rot. 
Diana. No. 2.—Rotting somewhat seriously— 
foliage healthy. 
Isabella. No. 1.—Healthy with the exception of a 
very little mildew. 
Delaware. No. 2.—Healthy now. An occasional 
berry begins to redden. 
Ctinton. No. 2.—No disease. 
Taylor’s Bullit. No. 2.—Healthy. 
Hartford Prolific. No. 1.—No disease; many clus- 
ters have single berries which are beginning to ripen. 
Rogers’ No.19. No. 2.—Healthy. 
Rogers’ No. 15.—No. 3.—Healthy—fruit did not set 
well. 
To Kalon. No. 2.—Healthy. 
Rebecea. No. 3.—Unusually fine crop, without any 
disease. 
York Madeira. No. 3.—Very heulthy foliage—lit- 
tle mildew on the fruit. 
Northern Muscadine. No. 
otherwise. 
Logan. No. 8.—Healthy in fruit and leaf. 
Sweet Water. No. 2.—Foliage badly diseased. 
Ontario, or Union Village. No. 1.—Extra—some 
mildewed. 
North America. No.2. Everything sound. 
Adirondac. No. 2.—First crop—perfectly healthy 
—the entire cluster more or less colored up now. 
Child’s Superb. No. 1.—Leaves healthy—fruit badly 
mildewed. 
Perkins. No. 1.—Crop half gone with the rot. 
Oporto. No. 2.—Healthy in all respects. 
Black Missouri. No. 3.—No disease. 
Creveling. No. 3.—All right. 
Louisa. No. 2.—Leaves healthy—fruit some 
spotted with black, but no rot. A. B. 


3.—Healthy—never 


HABITS OF THE WASP. 
Oneida, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1865. 

- the printing-office where I work, there is a 

colony of common black wasps (called also the 
mason wasp), which have been engaged for some 
weeks past in building a mansion for their young on 
the wall in the corner of the room. I have had an 
opportunity to observe their operations, and will re- 
port some facts about them. The colony consists of 
from two to six wasps. I am not certain of the 
numberas Iam not able to distinguish one from 
another, they are so nearly alike. I never see more 
than two at work at a time, and from all that I have 
seen I.judge that there are but two to a house, a 
male and a female. The female appears to do all 
the work, as I notice that the one I call the male 
only comes round occasionally, buzzing about, as if 
he were on a tour of inspection to see that the work 
is going on all right. 

I happened to be in the office at the time the two 
came in to explore the premises. They went buz- 
zing about all around the room, apparently examin- 
ing this place and that, and finally pitched upon the 
chimney wall as being the most eligible situation 
for the proposed edifice. The choice seemed to me 
to be a wise one, as the chimney is kept quite warm 
by the fires below (we being in the fourth story), 
which is favorable to the hatching out of the young 
‘wasps. 

Shortly after making the selection of a building-spot, 
they brought in bits of mud or clay and stuck them 
on to the wall in various places, without apparently 
any design, except perhaps to try the quality of the 
material they were going to build with. Soon how- 
ever, they quit this seemingly experimental opera- 
tion, and commenced work on their house in earnest. 
It would hardly do to say their houses are built of 
adobe or unburnt brick, like the Mexican haciendas 
in California, but they are of the same or similar 


material. They build one apartment (cell) at a 
time, and generally finish it off entirely before com- 
mencing another. 

Their method of operating is this: They go to 
some wet place, or mud-hole, and get a ball of mud 
or Clay about as large as a small pea and carry it to 
the place where they are going to build, and stick it 
on to the wall with their heads or mandibles, work- 
ing it down very smoothly and compactly. When 
they have got it to suit them, they fly off without 
any hesitation and get another lump, and repeat 
the process till the walls are done. They are noisy 
little fellows while at work, and so rapidly do they 
work that they often finish a cell in a day. These 
cells, which are built in a circular form, somewhat 
like the cells of the common honey-bee, and are from 
an inch to an inch and a half long, are left open at 
one end generally for several days, during which 
time the mother lays her egg, and stores away in the 
cell a quantity of spiders, sufficient to supply the 
young wasp till it is full grown and able to take care 
of itself. 

The spiders are either killed or stupified by being 
stung, before they are put into the cells. It is very 
singular that the wasp should select spiders for the 
food of its young; but so it is. They sometimes get 
hold of larger spiders than they can easily manage, 
and furious battles take place between them. 

Whea the egg hatches out, it is in the form of a 
grub or larva, which feeds upon the spider till it gets 
ready to turn into a wasp. It then, I suppose, 
breaks its cell, or prison-house, and comes out the 
little winged creature that we see. A. W. C. 


DR. WINDSHIP—AN ERROR CORRECTED. 
Pepperell, Mass., Aug. 18, 1865. 

Dear CrrcutaR :—From the office I have just re- 
ceived the last issue of your ever coveted Journal, 
say August 14, Vol. 2, No. 22, and note in your com- 
munication, page 170, headed “ Will-Culture,” that 
you have innocently fallen into a little error, con- 
cerning which, as a lover of truth, 1 know you will be 
glad that I place you right. In the same you speak 
of the death of Dr. Windship, the well-known streng 
man of Roxbury, Mass. This is an error, it being 
his most excellent father, my very near friend, Dr. 
Charles M. Windship who recently deceased, and not 
his eldest son, the “strongman.” Dr. Windship was 
my physician, when resident in Roxbury, and we 
were ever on the closest intimacies and friendships, 
hardly a day passing but that he was in my home or 
Iin his. He was born in that city, March 1809, 
making him about 56 years of age at his decease. 
His death was the result of diptheria, occasioned by 
tending the little daughter of a poor patient, who 
gently passed away in the good doctor’sarms. Two 
days after he was admonished that the fangs of this 
disease were on him; and although three most em- 
inent physicians of Boston surrounded his bed, be- 
lieving in the absurd efficacy of cauterization, not 
ice, yet on the third day he quietly sank to his last 
sleep, beloved and lamented by a wide circle of sor- 
rowing friends and grieving patients. 

His eldest son, George B. Windship, M. D., is now 
in full tide of successful practice in Park-st., Boston, 
and some ten days since I was with him in his 
office. He is now about thirty years of age, making 
muscular development his speciality. With a height 
of only some five and a half feet, of small but com- 
pact figure, and with manners most unassuming, 
little would one imagine the powers he has, by hard 
practice, developed in himself. At arm’s-length Dr. 
Windship can now hold two iron dumb-bells (made 
for his using in the common form) of some 350 Ibs. 
each. Ata dead lift, with irons placed under the 
floor and piled together, standing above them with 
his legs distended, he can now raise over 3500 lbs. 
easily, full six inches from the floor, and feels a con- 
fidence that ultimately he will reach double that 
weight. The Doctor is of strong will-power; all 
iron muscles; of fine natural mind, but neither a 
great lover of books nor the pen, feats of strength be- 
ing his whole determination. Indeed, I have heard 
him often say he would be willing to run his chance 
of dropping from the eaves of a six-story house, giv- 





ing him liberty to clutch at the window-frames not 





less than half way down, his clutch being so iron- 
like and tenacious. 

By reference to an Atlantic Monthly I send you, 
date Jan., 1862, you will see an article by the Doctor, 
called “ Autobiographical Sketches of a Strength- 
Seeker,” written by him when almost in the first 
dawn of his muscle powers. I suggest it for your 
columns, dear Editor, and will cheerfully send you 
other documents, engravings, &c., as to the Doctor’s 
herculean strength, if you wish them. But long I 
have argued with him that all these amount to 
nothing in one sense, fully agreeing with yourself 
that “the real dynamic part of health after all ex- 
ists in the spirit and not in the bodily mechanism.” 
Andalthough this very “ Kwasind” of strength (like 
the friend of Hiawatha) can find no limit as yet to 
his powers, easily holding me, at near a weight of 
175 Ibs., sitting in one of his hands, at arm’s length, 
for all of ten minutes, yet in species of another kind 
of culture, I sometimes have the vanity to think 
that it would not require much of an effort to worry 
this very Hercules considerably. But thus it runs. 
This excellent Doctor’s speciality is for development 
of muscle, while I, neglecting this whole arena of 
conflict, have essayed through life ever another di- 
rection; and surrounded by beautiful nature and 
with my books, proudly can say to all of mere physi- 
cal strength, as did “ Claude Trollo,” in the masterly 
and stormy romance ofthe “ Hunchback of Notre 
Dame,” by Victor Hugo, while addressing his book 
and looking at the proud achievements of architec- 
ture, ““This will conquer that.” 

However, to show that “ what man has done man 
can do,” if, dear Editor, you will turn to Vol. 2d, of 


'“ Visits to Remarkable Places,” by William Howitt, 


page 383, you will find quite an elongated history of 
one James Stuart, commonty called “ Jamie Strang,” 
then one hundred and twelve years of age, with no 
higher powers of mind than to wander in his sunset 
of life a vagrant fiddler through Scotland, of but five 
feet two inches in height, and yet “ who could take a 
cart loaded with hay (the cart being estimated to 
weigh half a ton and the hay two tons), and lifting it 
on his back, carry it the breadth of a haystack. 
This, however, being done when thirty years young: 
er—say 82 years of age.” But let me trouble you no 
more on this subject, simply saying in conclusion 
that Dr. George B. Windship, the strong man, still 
lives, his estimable but ever slight and fragile fa- 
ther, alas! being now no more of earth. 

And now one word to another subject. On your 
last page, No. 176, I see under head of “To Corres: 
pondents,” you give answers to two queries which I 
must say I see very little use to predicate. Therefore 
your answers are doubtless all they merit. till one 
wishes always to be civil to an earnest inquirer, even 
if at times his questionings are most puerile. Allow 
me then to say that by reference to “ Hobart’s Com- 
mentaries,” also “ Adam Clarke's,” Vol. 1, page 36, 
also to the writings of “Gregory Nyssen,” Vol. 1, 
page 52, I think you will find answers that will quiet 
such interrogatory forever. The second, from “A, 
C. of Pa.,” will find a most pertinent solution by 
turning to “Sears on Immortality,” or Dr. Alger’s 
recent cumbersome and most ‘unsatisfactory work 
on “ Death.” 

Still all such questionings I ever think hardly 
worth the making. And so much for allthat. And 
now in conclusion, allow me to ask if it will be per- 
missible with you to grant in your coming next 
issues a small space, just to apply a slight curative 
to that’insolent periodical catled the » publish- 
ed at New York. And yet perhaps it hardly de- 
serves this. Still its injustice and falsity are mani- 
festly so flagitious that one cannot but feel that it 
would act wholesomely to apply a little truth to its 
venom, e’er, viper-like, it stings itself to death, 
What say you? 

Ever your friend and loving reader, 





KB. B, 


[ We are happy to find the announcement of Dr. 
G. B. Windship’s death a mistake. We may state in 
extenuation of our agency in circulating his prema- 
ture obituary, that we first saw the death of the 
“strong man” mentioned in a Bangor paper, and 
prepared a notice of it accordingly for THe Crrcv- 
LAR, but suppressed it from a suspicion that there 
might be an error; and it was only after seeing a 
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second notice of the fact in different terms in the 
New York Citizen, that we accepted the statement 
and made allusion to it as we did in our article last 
week. We are obliged to our correspondent for 
taking the occasion to furnish THe CrrcuLAR with 
some personal relations anda report of the later 
feats of the renowned doctor.—As to the New York 
paper referred to, we attribute its sharp-shooting 
considerably to misconception and the exigences of 
Bohemian existence, and besides being amused 
thereat, consider it among the possibilities that by 
mildness of admonition we may finally make it cour- 
teous, if not a friend. We have seen worse cases 
managed in this way. Ep. Crr.] 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXVI. 

EMALE Moral Reform Society. Enter the wri- 

ter. “ Yourservant, ladies: what are your wish- 
es?” “Sir, we have undertaken to do a great work 
on behalf of a portion of suffering humanity in our 
midst, who through faults, weaknesses or misdeeds 
—not perhaps so much their own as others—have 
been as completely banished from the pale of good 
society and its wholesome influences, as though they 
had been transported to the wilds of benighted Af- 
rica. And these criminals, as society persists in 
branding them, are our sisters—flesh of our flesh, 
and bone of our bone—and have been taught in our 
day schools, and our Sabbath schools that the Chris- 
tianity of which we boast, requires us to love our 
neighbors as ourselves and do unto others as we 
would that they should do unto us. And sir, what 
has been their offense, what their great crime in the 
sight of heaven and before Him who is the true and 
only representative of Christian humanity? Their 
Creator endowed them with passions and with appe- 
tites alike with the rest of mankind. The passion 
that attracts the sexes to each other—that strongest 
passion in human nature, capable of causing untold 
misery, or of producing unspeakable happiness—a 
passion that above all others needs civilization and 
education, yet which has heen kept by our 
social guides in almost total ignorance and dark- 
ness, as if it were an outcast from the God 
who created it, and fit only for the service of the 
evil one—is the cause of this offending. Through 
ignorance mainly, therefore, of their social nature, 
haye these sisters been overcome and have 
lost what is called their virtue, their character, their 
place and standing in society, and their all, and are 
now treated as though they were criminals above all 
offenders on earth. And sir, who have been their 
accomplices in this unpardonable guilt? We will 
not press for an answer, but we do invoke your co- 
éperation in extending the hand of forgiveness to the 
fallen and forsaken ones, offering to them an asylum 
and a refuge from their guilty pursuers. We also 
invite your influence and aid in entering our protest 
against a false and cruel public opinion that con- 
demns beyond the possibility of pardon the weaker 
and more innocent victim—the seduced—while the 
seducer escapes unharmed, if not openly justified. 
But we are not entitled to the credit of making the 
first move, or of being first in the field as advocates 
of the rights of fallen women. No sir, not to our 
sex, but to your own does that honor belong. J. R. 
McDowall is our pioneer in this great work. The 
appeal from his noble heart to the women of Amer- 
ica, to come to the rescue, and save from destruc- 
tion the souls as well as bodies of our own sex, was 
not in vain. We do not ask you to be our servant, 
but the servant of Him who, though rich, for the 
sake of bleeding and suffering humanity became 
poor.” 

Such in substance were the sentiments held by 
the society with which I became identified. It was 
a sense of the injustice done to the victims of seduc- 
tion by society in general, or more properly speaking 
by a false and wicked public opinion, that kindled my 
enthusiasm to engage with others in this work of re- 
form. I therefore entered the field heartily, with a 
purpose to do with my might whatever my hands 
found to do. . 


The society had engaged a suit of rooms in the 





basement of the building owned and occupied by 
the American Tract Society in Nassau-st., corner of 
Spruce. Mr. McDowall had made a transfer of the’ 
subscription-list of his Journal to the Female Moral 
Reform Society. The ladies were a little puzzled at 
first to select a suitable name for the new periodical 
which they proposed to issue as the successor of 
McDowall’s sheet. Finally, after several consul- 
tations with friendly clergymen and lawyers, they de- 
cided upon the title, “Advocate of Moral Reform”’— 
a generic term not indicating any specific reform, 
although the object the society had in view, was 
decidedly a specific one. It made but little differ- 
ence however about the title, as the object of the 
paper was soon understood. My new situation 
afforded me at once all the business activity my ar- 
dent, nervous temperament naturally craved. Many 
thousand copies of the first number of the Advocate 
were printed and scattered freely in every direction. 
The business of the office infreased so rapidly that 
one or two assistants were required to attend to the 
correspondence and other writing. Auxiliary so- 
cieties soon began to be formed in various sections 
of the country. I had been in the office of the 
agency but a few weeks before it was proposed by 
the executive committee that I should visit the city 
of Boston and other large places in New England 
where a deep interest in the cause had been awak- 
ened, for the purpose of superintending the estab- 
lishment of local agencies for the paper and other 
publications which the present society contemplated 
publishing. 

In complying with the wishes of the said commit- 
tee I had anew experience in my domestic life. 
For more than a year I had been a married man, but 
had net been absent from my wife during that 
period twenty-four hours. Now I might possibly be 
separated from her two or three weeks! On taking 
my leave of her on the morning of the day I left the 
city I lost my equanimity, and the childish feelings 
of my nature got the better of my manhood, causing 
tears and sobs to manifest themselves in the place of 
smiles and manly courage. Here was a revelation 
that I should have seriously heeded. The marriage 
spirit had drawn me unconsciously into a species of 
idolatry. Not from the clergy, not from the church 
or any professor of religion had I ever heard it hint- 
ed that a man could love his wife too much, or that 
there was any danger of infatuation in his attach- 
ment. Had I been more of a Bible student, looking 
up to Christ and Paul with the same veneration 
that I bestowed upon my religious teachers in the 
church, I should perhaps have understood better 
than I did, the meaning of such scripture as the 
following: “ Let them that have wives be as though 
they had none....for the fashion of this world 
passeth away.” Marriage, therefore, with all the 
good that can be said of it, which is much, in a 
world of selfishness, has also been the occasion of 
temptation to idolatrous love on the one hand, and 
of cruel undeserved oppression on the other. Institu- 
tions, however sacredly regarded by society, or how- 
ever much honored by ages of antiquity, that do not 
provide for or admit of improvement through the 
cleansing process of free, sincere criticism, by which 
their faults and imperfections may be judged and 
rejected, are surely destined sooner or later, to pass 
away, having no place in that final society of 
brotherly love that will sustain no institution which 
does not promote the growth of vital unity in a re- 
generated humanity. 

A few hours’ absence from the presence of the 
cherished one I left at home brought me to my 
senses, so that upon reflection I was not a little 
ashamed of my weakness. My first stopping place 
was the city of New Haven, where I called upon a 
few friends of the cause. From that place I wrote a 
manly letter to my wife, asserting that I had left 
my babyishness behind me, and would borrow no 
trouble on her account or my own during my ab- 
sence. While in the “City of Elms” and colleges, I 
met a student in the sophomore class from my native 
town—a mate of my boyhood days. He seemed de- 
lighted to meet me, having recently indulged the 
hope of a young convert to religion. A revival was 
then in progress among the students of the college. 
My young friend urged me to remain another day 


in the place. I complied, and became his guest, 
boarding at the Commons and lodging within the 
walls of the venerable Yale. In the evening I attended 
a young men’s prayer-meeting in one of the rooms 
of the college. There did not seem to be much 
unction or fervor in their praying. They appeared 
to act and feel as if there were danger ahead, as 
if they must move cautiously and not be too bold 
in seeking full salvation. Was it the heresy of Per- 
fectionism, that had appeared the year before in the 
theological seminary, that these young converts 
were warned to avoid? My peep at college life did 
not impress me favorably. 

From New Haven I traveled by stage to Boston, 
stopping at several large towns to execute my mis- 
sion. In Boston I met with a warm reception as the 
agent of the New York Society. Most of my time 
was spent in conyersation with the prominent wo- 
men who had previously responded to McDowall’s' 
published appeals. On the part of some there was 
a strong desire to start a paper in Boston devoted to 
the Reform cause. They partook of the feeling 


than New York was the hub of the reform world, 
from which all good must emanate. However a 
a strong auxiliary was formed and an agency for the 
distribution of the Advocate was jestablished. After 
an absence of nearly three weeks, i returned to my 
post. 

It might be here mentioned that on my journey to 
Boston I called upon my parents and friends in 
Douglass, Mass. They had already [been informed 
of my failure in prosecuting the mercantile business. 
It was a sore disappointment to many of them. 
They could hardly be reconciled to my new situa- 
tion. A reformer was to them a root out of dry 
ground, without form or comeliness. In a word, 
they were rather ashamed of me. The re-action 
was 2 mutual one, however, forI was disgusted with 
their indifference to a cause so well deserving, as I 
thought, of the sympathy and codperation of every 
virtuous person in the land. 

I have alluded to a bit of childish grief on parting 
from my wife. ‘Well,’ says my philosophic friend, 
“Didn't that grief pay?” Iam happy to say that it 
did. The joy of meeting, how great! Who can 
measure it, weigh it, or estimate its value? We had 
a fresh baptism of loye. The first love had become 
stale, but we were insensible of the fact till now. 
During the short interval of our separation, we in- 
stinctively, as it were, sought comfort in prayer— 
turning our hearts to God, surrendering, for the time 
being, our private claims upon each other to Him 
whose right to our hearts and to all of our faculties 
is primary and absolute. [t was, undoubtedly, to 
this imperfect washing of our spirits from inordinate 
affection for each other, that the fresh love we tasted 
was due. What stores—oceansI might say—of love 
are in reserve for the noble souls of the one great hu- 
manity, when they shall have become wholly cleansed 
from all idolatrous affections, and purged from all 
parasitic life through the purifying blood of the Lamb 
of God. The leaven is working even now. True 
love is detecting and judging the false, parasitic love 
that is so fashionable in the world and in novels: 
And who does not pray that the good work may 
move on with lightning speed? It will thus move 
on, when men are wise enough to vote practically 
for Jesus Christ as king and sovereign of nations. 

It may be remembered that while a clerk to Mr. 
Blandon, I had at times a desire for some change in 
my business which would bring me in contact or 
close proximity to the business of making Bibles, 
tracts, &c. Such a change I thought would enable 
me to live a purer, better life—that I should have 
fewer temptations to worldliness. My desires were 
now more than realized. My new business was lo- 
cated in the very heart of all the moral and religious 
enterprises of the day. The American Tract Society 
was over my head, so that I should be sure of being 
anointed front its holy oil as it would trickle down 
from the store-house above. The venerable Ameri- 
can Bible Society was on the opposite side of the 
street to be a perpetual reminder of the holy exhor- 
tations of that book to “seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.” At my righthand in the 





same block, was the American Sunday School Un- 


prevalent in the modern Athens—that Boston rather” 
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ion, with its thousands of tracts on the benefits of 
Sunday-schools and Sabbath-keeping. On my left 
was the sanctimonious New York Observer, sending 
out a large weekly sheet freighted heavily with ser- 
mons, and pious exhortations, and with a sprinkling of 
secular news for the benefit of those not over-par- 
ticular as to what they read on the Sabbath. In the 
same block also was the revival organ—the New 
York Evangelist—with Joshua Leavitt at its head, 
as stern and legal as a constable, to pounce upon you 
if convicted of being unsound in new-measure and 
new-school doctrines. Then, in addition to these 
latter guides, which have since become somewhat 
blind through the effects of old age or some other 
cause, there were located in the same buildings the 
rooms of the Foreign and Home Missionary Socie- 
ties, and many other religious and reformatory or- 
ganizations instituted for the benefit of religion and 
morals. Being thus surrounded by such an abun- 
dance of pious machinery constantly humming in 
my ears, how could I be otherwise than an extra- 
ordinarily devout and religious man? But my ac- 
quaintance with the special working of all this com- 
plex machinery was yet to be formed. I had hither- 
to looked at them from a distance. I was now 
to be counted in among them, and was myself to run 
one of the machines for the especial benefit of 
womankind. 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


“ Ohio, Aug. 2, 1865.—I would say to all, 
whether within or without the Community, God 
can work in us mightily, and we can have the 
same earnest spirit and experience of overcom- 
ing the power of the devil; we can all press 
on for our high calling of God, in Christ, ‘if by 
any means we may attain unto the resurrection 
from the dead.’ This is the grand hope of our 
calling, to gain which we will gird ourselves for 
the conflict, laying aside every weight that 
would retard our pursuit of this glorious object. 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save us 
from our sins, and to destroy him that had 
the power of death, i. e., the devil. He is the 
resurrection and the life, and we are immersed 
in him. We are therefore in the resurrection, 
risen from sin and spiritual death, and daily be- 
ing clothed upon with our house which is from 
heaven. ‘The first man is of the earth, earthy ; 
the second man is the Lord from heaven,’ 
Praise God for the hope of our calling, of which 
no circumstances can rob us. Men talk of their 
rights as men—their political rights; but what 
are these rights compared to our rights in 
Christ Jesus—the rights of freedom from sin, 
disease, old age and death? God is not slack 
concerning his promises to them who receive 
Christ for better or for worse—to those who are 
resolved to make any and every sacrifice for the 
interests of His cause. If we are in Christ we 
are risen with him—we are anastatists—and the 
whole power of Christ and his resurrection 
church will work in us and assimilate us in due 
time, in spirit and body, to themselves: amen. 

“ Your brother, DB. t.” 


“ Mich., Aug. 12, 1865.—It seems I must bid 
good bye to my friend of the ‘ Foot-notes.’ 
He has borne me happy company a little way 
on my pilgrimage; thanks for that. I shall 
look in the next CrrcuLar for a communication 
from the glowing pen of your contributor L. B. 
If he has the elixir of life or a paradisean state 
of the soul, what reason can there be that we 
can not all have it? inasmuch as God ‘is in the 
void waste, as in the city full; and where He 
vital breathes, there must be joy.’ Ah! we 
might if we would only live for it, and not do 
as Pollok says, run away in search of the very 
thing we have left behind. 1.” 


[ We expect our “ Foot Notes” contributor, whose 
stock of quaint and curious observation has been 
materially increased by his summer visit to Oneida, 
will soon return here to train the Community vine- 
yards and resume his pen on a new series of papers 
for THE CrrcuLAR. We leave “L. B.” to answer 
the question concerning himself.—Ep, Crr.] 





HINTS ON WRITING. 


I believe there are few who do not feel at 
times an almost invincible disinclination to 
writing. There is something to repel in the 
necessary preparation. They have much that 
is merely mechanical to attend to. They must 
shut themselves from society. The eye must 
not look abroad. A!l the senses must, as far as 
possible, be brought to repose. One tiresome 
position must be kept. And then, instead of 
the effortless occupation of reading or conver- 
sation, where the mind is in perpetual activity 
from a foreign impulse—instead of free musing 
or speculation by ourselves, just as the thoughts 
choose to roam—our meditations must often be 
brought down to a few points by main force 
and kept there till they answer our purpose, or 
else lead to something far better than our pur- 
pose. And when new thoughts begin to pour 
upon us rapidly, we must govern them so that 
the pen may keep pace with them, and thou- 
sands in the meanwhile may flit from us forev- 
er, which we fondly think were of more worth 
than any we have saved. 

When you connect these difficulties with 
men’s natural indolence, you may wonder at the 
stores of voluntary literature which enrich our 
libraries. But self-imposed duty soon becomes 
a pleasure; employment becomes a pleas- 
ure. The mind that required tobe goaded be- 
fore it would act at all, and to be curbed before 
it would act in the direction we desired, soon 
begins to feel and rejoice in its strength, and to 
move onward with an impulse of its own—as 
cheerful in its labors as it ever was in its dreams 
—with a deep and full current of thought rush- 
ing through it, and beautiful fancies swarming 
into it uncalled, and all conspiring to accomplish 
what has now become our all-absorbing pur- 
pose. Frequent repetitions of such a trial give 
some men a wonderful confidence in their pow- 
ers and resources; so that let the subject look 
ever so unpromising at first, let their faculties 
be ever so languid and reluctant, they begin 
their work with little distrust of the event, and 
enter the dark void before them assured that it 
will soon be illuminated and filled. 

To such as feel and are willing to acknowl- 
edge a positive difficulty and embarrassment 
when they undertake to write; not from any 
consciousness of mental debility, but from re- 
luctance to begin, I have but one more observa- 
tion to make. When a determined, persever- 
ing effort shall have once brought them to con- 
sider a subject fairly, when they have taken a 
firm hold of it and are warmed by their exer- 
tion, they should not let it go for a moment till 
their work is accomplished. If nature is not 
exhausted by over-straining, let them take full 
advantage of their present interest in the train 
of thought they have fallen into. The first heat 
is the most intense and productive ; the first 
fresh impression will be the liveliest if pre- 
served at the moment. If we put by our work 
and say : “ Now we are masters of this subject ; 
we see our whole course; we will remit our la- 
bors and begin, some other day, where we left 
off and finish at our leisure ;’—we shall certain- 
ly deceive ourselves. We may indeed carry 
our plan and our principal points in our memo- 
ry; but we cannot so easily preserve, amidst 
other scenes and cares and pleasures, the state 
of mind in which we formed this plan and set- 
tled these leading points. The crude materials 
are indeed all left for us to work upon, but the 
fire which had prepared them for our hands is 
gone out, and every trial to kindle it anew may 
be in vain. 

Let it be considered farther that the most 
rapid writer is he who has the habit of putting 
down at once what occurs to him in seasons of 
great warmth and exuberance. And there is 
reason to expect that he will in general be the 
truest and exactest writer, with all his impetu- 
osity ; for he will state what he conceives 
strongly, at the same time when he feels con- 
cerned to do it justice; and he will naturally so 
select and arrange his words as to express pre- 





cisely what he thinks and in the way that he 
thinks. Hence he will be the most impressive 
writer. He will have those marks of sincerity 
which are as well-known and attractive to grown 
people as to children. 

I by no means object to the utmost strictness 
of criticism when we come to look over our 
work; but one of the worst habits a writer can 
fall into is that of stopping to rectify his style 
at the moment of composing—interrupting the 
course of his reflections to pass judgment upon 
their appearance, and looking back over the 
ground he has just traveled to see that nothing 
is out of the way. He inevitably sacrifices the 
grace and freedom of manner which flow from 
a natural state of the feelings, which are pre- 
cisely adapted to the spontaneous current of 
the thoughts, and which do much towards mak- 
ing others enter into them heartily; and all 
that he gains by the sacrifice is an almost pain- 
ful freedom from faults, and what is aptly 
termed a conscious manner, which is an offence 
to everybody. The work of correction should 
not begin till all other work is done. Its office 
is not to check the mind when in full action, but 
to remove errors and supply deficiencies which 
its very ardor and rapidity may have caused. 

—Channing’s Oratory and Rhetoric. 


MORMON ART. 
The following is Mr. Bowles’s account of the thea- 


ter at Salt Lake City, given in his recent letter to the 
Springfield Republican : 


Later in the evening we were introduced to 
another, and perhaps the most wonderful, illustra- 
tion of the reach of social and artificial life in this 
far-off city of the Rocky mountains. This was the 
Theater, in which a special performance was impro- 
vised in honor of Speaker Colfax. The building is 
itself a rare triumph of art and enterprise. No 
eastern city of one hundred thousand inhabitants— 
remember Salt Lake City has less than 20,000—pos- 
sesses so fine a theatrical structure. It ranks alike 
in capacity and elegance of structure and finish, with 
those of the opera houses and academies of music 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Cincinnati. In costumes and scenery, it is furnished 
with equal richness and variety, and the performan- 
ces themselves, though by amateurs, by merchants 
and mechanics, by wives and daughters of citizens, 
would have done full credit to a first-class profes- 
sional company. There was first a fine and elaborate 
drama, and then a spectacle farce, in both of which 
were introduced some exquisite dancing, and in one 
some good singing also. I have rarely seen a theat- 
rical entertainment more pleasing and satisfactory in 
allits details and appointments. Yet the two prin- 
cipal male characters were by a day laborer and a 
carpenter; one of the leading lady parts was by a 
married daughter of Brigham Young, herself the 
mother of several children; and several other of his 
daughters took part in the ballet, which was most 
enchantingly rendered, and with great scenic effect, 
The house was full in all its parts, and the audience 
embraced all classes of society, from the wives and 
daughters of President Young—a goodly array—and 
the families of the rich merchants, to the families of 
the mechanics and farmers of the city and valley, 
and the soldiers from the camp. President Youn 
built and owns the theater, and runs it on his pri- 
vate account, or on that of the church, as he does 
many other of the valuable and profitable institu- 
tions of the territory, such as cotton, saw and flour 
mills, the best farms, &c., and as he is at no expense 
for actors or actresses, and gets good prices for ad- 
mission, he undoubtedly makes a “ good thing” out 
of it. During the winter season performances are 
given twice a week; and the theater proves a most 
useful and popular social attraction and entertain- 
ment for the whole people. Its creation was a wise 
and btneficent thought, 


There is in this account of Mormon life a min- 
gling of patriarchal simplicity with modern art, of 
religion with what is considered by churchmen for- 
bidden pleasure (the theater), that is as unique as it 
is interesting. We are not certain but that the old- 
er churches and societies here at the East could take 
some lessons with advantage of Brigham Young in 
the practice of carrying religion into secular life, and 
saving some of its innocent enjoyments to add at- 
tractiveness to religion. 





New and rich silver mines have been discovered, 
fifty miles west of Denver city, at the foot of the 
Sierra Nevadas. Assays yield from $80 to $300 per 
ton of ore. 
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LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 
New York, Aug. 17, 1865. 

My Dzar Eprror :—I was lately impressed with 
the influence of a live woman upon a large village, 
on the south side of Long Island, in which she had 
settled. The village is a fishing village, and though 
considerable wealth is in the place, the population, 
both poor and rich, has inclined to be coarse. The 
lady soon inaugurated a Lyceum, With a library, a 
debating society and periodical lecturers. This 
gave a considerable mental impetus to the residents. 
A further suggestion of the Lyceum was a brass 
band, which, though only six months in practice, al- 
ready plays national airs and sundry dances in very 
good time, though with occasional false notes. The 
village is very proud of its band, and when all the 
members can conveniently attend, they give an eve- 
ning concert on an open lot. The people of the 
place group around, or promenade near by. To their 
uncultivated ears, the harmony is surprising, and as 
the rich notes wing like choral angels through the air, 
all unkindly thoughts lie hushed, and gentleness in- 
folds them in its whiterobes. Another step, perhaps, 
will be the conversion of the verdant lot into a little 
pleasure park, which will give additional effect to 
the music, and rival similar grounds in the small 
towns of southern Europe, where music of a choice 
quality is furnished by despots, to amuse their sub- 
jects, and cause them to forget their stolen liberties. 

It may be asked why each small town and village 
of this continent has not its band. It should be 
considered part and parcel of the necessary expen- 
ses. A very slight additional tax would support a 
quantity of professional musicians, who could give 
their entire time to perfecting themselves. The 
period may arrive when the citizens of a place will 
feel that such an outlay will do much toward divert- 
ing the evening hours of young men from rowdyism, 
from the bar-room, or from the corrupting of confiding 
girls, and towards elevating spiritually the whole 
population. 

I met a middle-aged southern lady lately, from 
Louisiana, who told me that till within three 
months, she had never put on her own shoes and 
stockings. Negroes had always done this, as wellas 
assisted her in the whole detail of her toilet. I 
scarcely believed the story, but have since been as- 
sured by southern ladies that it is very probable. 
Several similar instances from their own experience 
were cited by them. What a comment on southern 
idleness! 

The CrrcuLar will doubtless contain some re- 
marks upon the late forgeries and failures. By the 
by, how little sympathy is felt for people who lose 
money! Mankind are all in the same boat in that 
respect. If men have money there is no security for 
it. Banks, and companies of all kinds are subject to 
frauds of officials; immaculate United States Bonds 
have a savor of repudiation, and even the unerring 
bond and mortgage affords loop-holes to rogues. If 
men are without money, of course they are entirely 
steeled to the losses of others. Strange to say, many 
persons, rich and poor, carry their absence of sym- 
pathy even to a secret satisfaction. Sad is our want 
of brotherhood! N. 

[ Since capitalists find money so unsafe, in Banks 
and Institutions, the wise ones are beginning to con- 
ceive the idea of converting it into love and friend- 
ship. There is where the safe and paying invest- 
ments of the future are to be made. 

—Ep. Cr.] 


THE GOSSIPS’ COMPLAINT. 


Oneida Community, Aug. 16, 1865. 

Derar Eprror:—It has been a pleasure to the 
Journalists from time to time to furnish you items 
from our daily experience which you saw fit to in- 
sert in the paper. I aim not to be original in any 
thing, but to be a simple reporter of facts. I am 
pleased to have you make such alterations and con- 
densations as your purpose requires, but I hope facts 
will not be disturbed, as it exposes us to some cen- 
sure and ridicule if any such thing occurs. I men- 
tioned in my journal to-day an error which appeared 
last week in your transcription of the farm items, as 
Annie requested me todo so forher. Several other 
little things of like nature, though not of much impor- 





tance, have occurred. I once mentioned that the 
carpenters were fitting up a “saw-table,” and it 
found its way into the paper as a “saw-mill.” This 
won me the privilege of a rally from that depart- 
ment. On another occasion I spoke of a pea-bee in 
which 75 bushels were shelled ina given time by 
about 100 volunteers and the two machines. The 
item read in the paper that the two machines did 
the work, which was far from true, as they probably 
did less than half of it. These little blunders are in 
one sense of no importance, and personally I do not 
care for them at all; but as you believe in being ac- 
curate even in trifles, I thought I would mention 
them in this connection. The mistake about the 
quantity of hay made in the farm items of last 
week, seems more important and is probably owing 
to carelessness on the part of the compositor. I can 
see that it would be easy to call an 8 an 0. 
Yours in the service, 
. D. J. BAILEY. 

[ The error last referred to consists in our giving 
200 loads of hay as the number harvested by the 
Community farmers, instead of 280, the right num- 
ber. The mistake in this instance, however, is not 
with our lady compositors, but with “ Annie’s” 
manuscript, which was strictly followed. For the 
rest we will try to be careful in future.] 





BREAKAGE OF THE CABLE. 


HE British war steamer Terrible, which accom- 

panied the Great Eastern on her late expedition, 
has arrived at St. Johns, N. F., bringing authentic 
intelligence in regard to the Atlantic Cable. It 
seems that the second break of communication which 
occurred on the 30th ult., and which we reported 
last week, was owing to apiece of wire being driven 
entirely through the cable, This was soon repaired, 
and the laying of the wire was resumed under favor- 
able auspices. But on the 2d inst., owing to an un- 
usual strain on the cable, it parted, and the broken 
end immediately disappeared in the sea. The depth 
of water at the spot where the cable broke, was 
1950 fathoms—not far from two miles. Four suc- 
cessive attempts were made to raise the broken end 
by grapnling for it, all of which failed through the 
breaking of the lifting apparatus. A buoy was an- 
chored to mark the spot, and the Great Eastern re- 
turned to England for new and stronger grappling 
gear. The intention we believe, is, as soon as the 
proper tackle can be prepared, to commence grap- 
pling for the cable again 100 miles east of the break, 
where the water is but 1500 fathoms deep. The 
managers of the enterprise speak encouragingly as 
to the probable success of the attempt to recover the 
broken wire. We wish we could share in their 
faith. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

A COLLISION occurred on Tuesday last, on the 
Housatonic Railroad, a few miles north of Bridgeport, 
resulting in the death of a dozen passengers, and 
the wounding of twenty others. A locomotive ran 
into a passenger train in the rear, split the hind car 
in two, and entered the second, when the boiler ex- 
ploded, causing great havoc. 


Tue Tribune's correspondent at Matamoras says 
that the late Rebel General Shelby has organized a 
corps of 4,000 mounted men for the Mexican service. 
This corps is composed entirely of soldiers who be- 
longed to the late rebel army, and is commanded by 
Shelby in person. 

New York financial circles have had a week’s ex- 
citement over the late defalcation at the Phenix 
bank. Earl, the book-keeper who received a part of 
the stolen funds, has committed suicide; and Jen- 
kins, the defaulting teller, has made a partial con- 
fession, from which it seems that he was tempted 
into an alliance with a woman of the town, who 
took advantage of intimacy with him, to extort 
money from him for the support of herself and her 
lover. His own resources speedily becoming ex- 
hausted, he was obliged to supply the deficiency 
from the funds of the bank, and hence the final ex- 
posure. The agitation of this affair had hardly sub- 
sided, when Wall-st. was again startled by the re- 
port that the old and respectable firm of Morris 





Ketchum & Co., had failed for a large sum. Inves- 
tigation showed that the son of the senior partner 
of the firm had forged checks, and perpetrated 
other frauds upon the house to an enormous amount, 
and then absconded. The loss is variously estimated 
at from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000. The perturbation 
in Wall-st. on the announcement of the failure of 
this firm is said to have been unprecedented. The 
officers of the Phcenix Bank announce that the de- 
ficit in their institution is not above $300,000, which 
does not exceed the amount of their surplus. 

THE late congressional election in Tennessee re- 
sulted in the election of six Union members to two 
Conservatives. 


THe Memphis Bulletin says that petroleum has 
been found in Tennessee, on Marrowbone creek, 
Cheatham county. 


THE details of the late naval engagement between 
the Brazilian and Paraguayan fleets, confirm the re- 
ports previously received. The Paraguayan squad- 
ron consisted of eight steamers and six gun-boats, 
mounting eighty-pounders, and also a battery of* 
forty rifled cannon. The Brazilian force was nine 
gun-boats, among which was aniron-cladram. The 
Paraguayan fleet was almost annihilated, while the 
Brazilians lost 300 men, inclusive of 19 officers. 

Tue plan for a telegraph line between Russia and 
America has been approved and signed by the Czar. 
The Russian government undertakes to complete the 
line as far as Nicolajewsk, the remaining portion 
thence to San Francisco being at the charge of the 
American company. The capital of the latter 
amounts to $10,000,000; and it is intended that this 
route shall be completed in five years. 

At the Yale College commencement-dinner, Gen, 
Ullmann said he was authorized by the Secretary of 
war, to say there had recently been disbanded or 
were now in process of disbandment, 782,642 sol- 
diers, and that we had 1,000,000 men in the field 
when Lee surrendered. 

Dr. Garratt, of Edgecomb county, North Caro- 
lina, a former planter and slave-owner, has arranged 
for the employment of 200 negroes to work his plan- 
tation for a year and a halfto come. A contract is 
made, setting forth the hours of labor each day, the 
amount of rations to each adult, man and woman, 
and the price per month for male and female, old 
and young. He takes whole families, and allows 
even children a stipend for what they are able to do 
in picking cotton or other labor. 


From 70 to 100 persons are said to have been lost 
in the late steamboat collision on Lake Huron. The 
Meteor, the vessel which survived the disaster, took 
fire on the 11th inst., and was scuttled and sunk in 
the St. Mary ship canal basin. 

TOWNSEND, the New Haven bank-robber, has 
been captured at Liverpool, England, together with 
most of the stolen funds, 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 


This book is now issued, and can be supplied in 
quantities as ordered. Persons interested in wood- 
craft and natural history will be entertained with its 
narratives, and Trappers will find in it just the in- 
formation they want. It contains engravings of 
most fur-bearing animals. Sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a letter inclosing 75 cts. For 
sale at Oneida Community, and at their Agency 335 
Broadway, New York. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 


No. 335 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, 
NEW-YORK. 


DEALERS IN 


SEWING & MACHINE SILKS, 
AND SEWING-MACHINE NEEDLES. 


Agency for the Sale of 
NEWHOUSE’S STEEL-TRAPS 


TRAVELING-BAGS AND 
PRESERVED FRUITS. 


Subscriptions received for The Circular. 





